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BOOK REVIEWS. 493 

Unemployment: A Social Study. By B. Seebohm Rowntree 
and Bruno Lasker. London: Macmillan & Co., 1911. Pp. 
xx, 317. 

This is a rare book, and should be widely read. Most studies 
in social welfare are repellent except to enthusiasts; and there 
is a tradition that works on economic topics must not or need 
not, be readable. But here we have a book which enthralls, 
though not only its bones but its flesh are made of statistics; 
which is neither popular nor unpopular in style, neither tech- 
nical nor untechnical; it does not occur to the reader to use 
such terms ; the writing is simple, clear, and easy, with the force 
that comes of restraint. 

It is a study of unemployment in York on June 7, 1910. 
On that day there were twelve hundred and seventy-eight per- 
sons (population, eighty-two thousand) "seeking work for 
wages, but unable to find any suited to their capacities and 
under conditions which are reasonable, judged by local stan- 
dards." An exhaustive inquiry schedule was applied to each 
person, and the essential facts in the lives of about one thousand 
were obtained, — a stupendous piece of work for two people to in- 
itiate and direct. The bare record of unemployment was com- 
pleted by the sixty investigators in three days; in six months 
the detailed case-papers were finished. The cases are grouped 
in such a way as to throw light on the problem of constructive 
remedy, and for each group some of the suitable remedies are 
indicated. For instance, there is a chapter on Belgium's method 
of keeping about a third of her industrial population living in 
the country, and supplementing her wages by home-grown vege- 
tables. 

To summarize one or two important points : Of unemployed 
youths under nineteen, about seventy-five per cent, started work 
in 'blind-alley' occupations, and about twenty-five per cent, 
lost their work for faults of character. These faults will pull 
down the man as they pulled down the boy. For fifteen per cent, 
of adult regular workers, faults of character were the chief 
handicap in obtaining fresh employment. Of casual workers, 
fifteen per cent, were out of work for these reasons, but now, 
after their interval of casual work and loafing, for twenty 
years and more, moral defects prevent no less than thirty-eight 
and one half per cent, from getting work, — demoralization to 
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the extent of twenty-three and one half per cent. These are one 
set of facts; to say nothing of physical inefficiency, largely 
through underfeeding. Industrial fluctuations we have always 
with us, but these other causes we can sweep away if we will. 
The authors indicate and summarize with great judgment the 
suitable methods of treatment within reach ; all are needed, and 
each in its place. 

Above all stands the need to educate boys and girls in general 
adaptability to industry and in the technique of some one in- 
dustry in particular. Let us start a system of industrial schools 
to-morrow, not for those already apprenticed to some skilled 
trade, but for those who hawk newspapers and run errands, 
only to find themselves economically useless at nineteen. And 
secondly, let us gradually plough up many of our pastures and 
use them for intensive vegetable culture. Green grass must give 
way to cabbages and pigs, there is no help for it. Our present 
sixteen million acres of pasture are a sheer waste of land. The 
economic organization of cottage gardens, allotments, and small 
holdings will not be an easy matter. The undertaking is thick 
with problems of cooperation, transport, agricultural skill, and 
provision of capital. But no doubt about it that in this way 
we can contribute to the country's wealth. 

0. P. ECKHAED. 

Manchester, England. 

Youth's Noble Task. A Volume of Moral Instruction Mainly 
Based on Eastern Tradition, Poetry and History. By P. J. 
Gould. Published under the aixspiees of the Moral Educa- 
tion League (Longmans, Green & Co.), 1911. Pp. xix, 326. 

The Moral Education League, which has already done much 
valuable work in this country, is rapidly extending its influ- 
ence throughout the world. For some time it has been making 
serious efforts towards the initiation of moral instruction in the 
colleges and schools of India, since many of her statesmen and 
educationists believe that the time is ripe for this reform. The 
publication of the present volume is a most notable step in this 
direction. Education in the government schools of British India 
has hitherto been of a purely secular nature, and there are 
doubtless many people who consider that the vital and funda- 
mental differences of religion and caste render any other gov- 



